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The  other  day  I  opened  one  of  the  two  "moth-proof ;1  tar -paper  bags  that 
hang  in  my  closet.     The  first  garment  I  took  out  was  a  wool  bathing  suit.  It 
was  simply  riddled  with  holes.     That's  strange,  I  thought;  the  man  who  sold  me 
these  bags  said  they  would  "protect  all  clothing  from  the  ravages  of  moths."  I 
investigated  further.     A  wool  skirt,  and  a  green  sweater,  had  furnished  a  number 
of  meals  for  the  Moth  family.     I  quickly  opened  the  second  paper  bag.  Every- 
thing in  it  was  as  neat  and  as  whole  as  when  stored. 

How  very,  very  strange,  I  thought.    Paper  bags  just  alike,  both  securely 
fastened,  and  yet,  one  of  them  did  not  protect  my  clothing  "from  the  ravages  of 
moths."    Something,  somewhere',  is  decidedly  wrong,  and  if  anyone  can  tell  me  what, 
it's  a  specialist  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology. 


I  put  this  question  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology: 
proof  bags  really  moth-proof? " 


"Are  so-cadled  moth- 


This  is  the  Bureau's  ansv/er:     "If  the  bags  are  not  torn,  and  are  properly 
used,  they  will  keep  moths  from  reaching  clothing.     But  they  are  no  good  in  kill- 
ing moths  already  in  clothing,  when  it  is  stored  in  the  bags.     Clothes  moths  never 
eat  into  paper.     That's  why  ordinary  wrapping  paper,  or  several  thicknesses  of 
newspaper,  are  just  as  good  protection  as  paper  treated  with  tar.     If  clothes  are 
free  from  moths  before  being  wrapped  in  paper,  or  stored  in  paper  bags,  and  if 
there  are  no  holes  through  which  the  moths  can  enter,  the  clothes  will  be  safe." 


This  answer  satisfied  me,  and  it  proved  that  I  had  been  careless  about 
storing  the  clothes  in  the  first  paper  bag.     If  the  bathing  suit  had  been  free 
from  moths  when  it  was  put  into  the  bag —  But  there's  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk. 


I  vowed  that  never  again  would  I  store  rny  clothes  without  being  certain 
they  were  free  from  moths.     With  the  prices  of  good  bathing  suits  what  they  are, 
and  my  clothing  budget  what  it  is,   I  don't  see  how  I  can  take  my  daily  plunge  in 
the  swimming  pool  this  summer. 

Before  I  planned  this  program  on  "Clothes  Moths,"  I  did  some  research 
work.     I  learned  that  housewives  have  been  fighting  moths  from  the  earliest  times. 
We  are  told  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  annoyed  by  these  pests.     In  fact,  I 
suspect  that  moths  have  been  eating  clothes  as  long  as  people  have  been  wearing 
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woolen  garments,  and  that  must  be  thousands  of  years.     The  women  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  the  women  of  ancient  Home,  had  to  fight  the  clothes  moth.  Having 
no  federal  Bureau  of  Entomology  to  help  them  out,  the  moth  problem  was  a  real 
one  to  the  ancients,  and  they  devised  many  queer  remedies  for  getting  rid  of 
moths.     During  the  Middle  Ages,   it  was  broadcast —  I  mean  it  was  advocated —  that 
clothes  "wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  lion,  have  nothing  to  fear."    I  haven't  had 
time  to  test  this  remedy,  but  if  any  one  of  my  listeners  cares  to  try  it,   I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  the  results. 

Clothes  moths  prefer  darkness  or  semi-darkness,  although  they  often  damage 
such  articles  as  upholstered  furniture,   in  brightly  lighted  rooms.     The  moths 
crawl  in  cracks  leading  into  boxes,  or  folds  in  goods.     Pew  cracks  are  small 
enough  to  keep  them  out.     Therefore,  it  is  important  to  store  articles  so  that  the 
moths  can  be  excluded. 

Clothes  moths  are  in  greatest  abundance,  all  over  the  country,  from  April 
to  October,  although  in  steam-heated  houses  they  may  be  on  the  wing  at  any  time. 
The  time  to  begin  taking  precautions  against  damage  from  moths  is  before  they 
appear  in  large  numbers.     It  isn't  the  moths,  or  the  "moth  millers"  which  eat  our 
clothing.     The  moths  lay  their  eggs  where  the  larvae,  or  worms,  when  hatched,  will 
find  "good  hunting,"  as  Kipling  might  say.     The  best  kinds  of  food  for  moth 
larvae  are  wool  materials,  flannel,  furs,  piano  felts,  hair  of  pets  which  lodges 
in  cracks,  the  bristles  in  dust  brushes,  paint  brushes,  and  shaving  brushes,  and 
so  forth. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  heavy  winter  gar- 
ments are  stored  away.     Of  course  every  neat  and  thrifty  housekeeper  stores  her 
clothing  in  perfect  condition,  clean  and  mended,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  wear 
the  next  cold  season.     But  there's  another  reason  for  having  clothes  clean  before 
they  are  stored — moths  are  not  half  so  likely  to  damage  CLEAN  as  SOILED  clothing. 

If  possible,  have  your  winter  things  dry-cleaned.     If  you  cannot  have  them 
dry-cleaned,  give  them  a  thorough  treatment  yourself.     Sponge  off  all  spots,  and 
brush  and  beat  the  garments  thoroughly,  to  dislodge  any  eggs  or  larvae  that  may  be 
on  them.     Hang  the  garments  in  the  sunshine.     The  larvae  of  moths  cannot  with- 
stand strong  heat. 

when  the  clothesf are  clean,  and  free  from  moths,  they  are  ready  to  store. 
The  ideal  way  to  protect  woolens,  furs,  rugs,  and  so  forth  is  to  put  them  in  cold 
storage,  but  this  is  not  always  possible.     Chests  of  red  cedar  heartwood,  if  pro- 
perly made  and  tight,  are  good  for  storage.     Cedar  chests  are  valuable  for  two 
reasons:     they  are  usually  tightly  constructed;  and  the  fumes  given  off  by  red 
cedar  heartwood  kill  the  young  moth  larvae,  or  worms.     However,  not  even  cedar 
chests  can  be  depended  upon  to  kill  the  moths,  their  eggs,  or  the  worms  after  they 
are  one-half  to  full  grown,  or  after  they  are  3  to  4  months  old.    According  to 
the  Bureau  specialists,  if  the  fabrics  put  in  the  chests  have  first  been  thorough- 
ly cleaned,  brushed,  and  beaten,  with  special  attention  to  brushing  out  pockets, 
seams,  and  other  possible  hiding^olaces  for  worms  or  eggs  already  on  the  garments, 
and  if  the  chest  is  properly  made/is  so  tight  that  no  moths  or  larvae  can  reach 
the  garments  later,  the  clothing  will  probably  be  quite  safe. 
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Brushing  or  beating  furs  will  not  always  get  rid  of  the  worms,  if  they 
have  once  gotten  into  the  long  hairs  and  established  themselves  by  spinning  their 
webs.     If  you  think  your  furs  are  already  infested,  they  should  be  combed  out  with 
a  very  fine  comb,  or  should  be  fumigated.     If  furs  are  promptly  stored  as  soon  as 
the  fur -wearing  season  is  over,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  containing  these 
older  larvae. 

Any  tight  box  or  chest  is  satisfactory  for  storing  clothes  that  have  been 
given  the  necessary  preliminary  treatment —  cleaning,  brushing,  beating,  and 
sunning.     Ordinary  firm  wrapping  paper  will  do,  or  several  thicknesses  of  news- 
paper, provided  the  folds  of  the  paper  at  the  ends  of  the  bundles  are  bent  securely 
back  so  that  the  moths  cannot  enter  to  lay  their  eggs.     However,  after  the  clothes 
are  clean,  and  after  they  are  stored  in  the  tightest  container  you  can  find,  it's 
well  to  take  one  more  precaution.     There  are  substances  on  the  market  that  give  off 
fumes,  which,  t ightly  confined,  will  kill  all  stages  of  the  moth —  old  moth,  young 
moth,  caterpillar,  and  eggs.     I  shall  give  you  the  names  of  two  of  these  moth 
destroyers,  and  you  may  take  your  choice.     The  first  is  naphthalene  flakes — 
n-a-p-h-t-h-a-l-e-n-e  —  naphthalene  flakes;  the  second  is  para-di-chloro-ben-zene 
crystals.     That's  such  a  long  word,  I'd  better  spell  it:  p-a-r-a-d-i-c-h-l-o-r-o- 
b-e-n-z-e-n-e.     It  is  not  enough  to  scatter  these  substances  on  shelves,  or  in 
bureau  drawers.     They  must  be  packed  in  tight  boxes,  or  bundles,  with  the  garments 
they  are  to  protect. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  list  of  remedies  which  are  absolutely  no  good  when 
it  comes  to  killing  moths.     I  suppose  that  all  of  us  have  used  at  least  one  of 
these  household  remedies,  in  times  past,  not  knowing  they  are  utterly  worthless. 
Here's  the  list:  tobacco  powder,  lavender  flowers,  cayenne  "pepper,  allspice,  black 
pepper,  air-slaked  lime,  powdered  sulphur,  salt,  borax,  and  leaves  of  red  cedar, 
dried  and  placed  in  clothing. 

There  are,  however,  three  good  remedies  which  may  be  applied  at  home,  to 
kill  moth  larvae  and  eggs:  first,  dry  heat;  second,  hot  water;  and  third,  a  strong 
solution  of  laundry  soap.     Clothing  v/ashed  with  a  strong  solution  of  neutral 
laundry  soap  will  be  freed  from  clothes-moth  larvae  and  eggs,  and  if  wrapped 
tightly  in  paper,  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  clothes  line,  will  remain  free  from 
moths . 

Hats,  and  other  articles  \vhich  cannot  be  wrapped  tightly,  in  paper,  can  be 
stored  in  ordinary  unbroken  cardboard  boxes,  or  hat  boxes.     Seal  the  covers  with 
gummed  paper. 

If  you  want  more  advice  on  storing  clothes,  and  protecting  them  from  moths, 
I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  free  bulletin  called  11  Clothes  Moths  and 
Their  Control," 

I  have  something  extra  special  for  you  tomorrow,   in  the  way  of  recipes. 
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